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SOUTH AFRICA. 
From the Journal of James Backhouse. 


(Continued from page 269.) 


22d, First mo., 1839. Macomo, the Caffre 
chief, sent a message stating that he wished to 
see us. In the course of the day I visited two 
sick people, one of whom was a pious Gona 
Caffre ; he had been suffering from dysentery, 
(a common and often fatal disease in Africa,) 
and he said he thought he should have died. 
At first he was uneasy in his mind, and dis- 
turbed that none of his friends came to see 
hin, a variety of circumstances having oc- 
curred to keep them away at that juncture, but 
at length he concluded that this might be in the 
overruling of the conte High, pas aa ed 
thereby to bri im to depend on Christ 
alone; and waa he looked only to Him for 
consolation his soul was filled with peace, for 
he felt the Lords presence with him. Some 
time this man went to Babian’s river, about 
din tiles distantyto cut timber, and found a 
large Kraal of Mantatees, or Bechuanas, who 
go under this name in the colony, to whom he 
spoke en their sinful state, and told them of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and of the salvation that 
comés by him. He left them deeply impressed 
With these important subjects ; and a short time 
after the chief sent to request him to visit them 
again. He returned with one of his Christian 
friends, and they remained with these people 
a month, teaching the things that belong to life 
and salvation. ‘Thus these poor people are 
made instrumental in the spiritual welfare one 
of another, many of them know much more of 
the Divine Presence dwelling with them, than 
is generally either known or believed to be the 
experience of Christians by many high pro- 
fessors. ‘These are among the poor of this 
world rieh in faith. This man is living in a 
litde mud hut, without a seat in it, except the 
floor, in the centre of which is a little fire 
wood, the smoke of which ascends through 
Opening in the thatch; his habitation is, how- 
ever, clean. He has scarcely any clothes be- 
yond a pair of trowsers, and a jacket of sheep- 
skin leather, much worn; but God, who knows 
the heart, has made him instrumental in con- 
veying the glad tidings of salvation. The 
power of religion is strikingly to be seen in 


this part of the country, in the lowest walks of 
life. Among’ such cases is also that of a man 
who, nine montlis since, was a wild, half-naked 
Fingo; he is now a decently clothed, mild, 
affectionate Christian, hoping, as he says, to 
be enabled to hold on his way. Christianity 
here presents a different aspect to what it too 
generally dves in old countries. Here it is 
visibly the chief good of a poor, oppressed, 
half-naked, despised people, of little learning, 
beyond the power of reading the Scriptures, 
which many of them do not, however, possess, 
though most are striving after this attainment 
with a commendable perseverance. They 
have few superstitious views to overcome, and 
many of them are very tender under convic- 
tion: being of undisciplined minds, they are 
often unable to suppress their sobs and weep- 
ing in public worship. 

23d. Set out for the Moravian station of 
Shiloh, on the Klip Plaat river, situate about 


uncivilized and unregenerate Caffre, than in 
persons not only professing to be civilized, but 
to be promoting the cause of a self-denying 
and crucified Saviour, who flattered no man, 
and who forbade his disciples to call any man 
master, and whose apostle condemns having 
the persons of men in admiration because of 
advantage. 

We arrived at Shiloh in the afternoon, and 
were soon provided with a refreshing cup of 
tea by Maria Frederica Genth, who welcomed 
us to their simple abode, which, though the 
station has been occupied since 1829, is still 
destitute of chairs, their place being supplied 
with four-legged stools ; but comfort and clean- 
liness here made up for the deficiencies in 
regard to furniture. After tea we walked to 
the peach-garden, planted by the first mission- 
aries who came to this place. Such is the 
profusion of the fruit, that the people are 
| allowed to eat as much of it as they choose in 


thirty miles from Philipton, and in that part of |the orchard, on condition that each time they 


the Bushman country inhabited by ‘Tambookies 
and Caffres. Our route was circuitous, but 
considered less likely to be slippery than one 
ascending more directly the intervening moun- 
tain ridge. From the woods of the Kloofs, on 
the side towards the Kat river, the open parts 
of which are grassy and green, much timber is 
eut and conveyed toward Cradock. and beyond 
the colonial boundary as far as the missionary 
stations on the Caledon, that part of Africa 
being destitute of timber. We passed a party 
of Hottentots from Shiloh, cutting timber to 
take to that settlement. ‘These mountains for- 
merly abounded with game, but huntsmen from 
the neighbouring stations have destroyed, or 
driven away most of the wild animals. Two 
| herds of quaggas, of about half a score each, 
| which suffered us to come pretty near them, 
and a hyena, that made its way quickly down 
a mountain, at a considerable distance, before 
we arrived at the place, were all the wild beasts 
we saw. 

Near Shiloh we met some Caffres belonging 
to the Chief 'Tyalie, (pronounced, as in some 
other Caffre words, as if Sh succeeded the 
T,) with large herds of cattle; they were 
agreeable looking people, of very dark com- 
plexion, dressed in skins, and wearing a few 
buttons and other ornaments of brass. One of 
them asked for tobacco, and I gave her a piece 
about an inch long, for which she called me a 
pretty captain, and all the other good names 
she could find. This seemed excessively re- 
diculous in a Caffre ; but afterwards, on taking 
up a list of missionary subscriptions, and 
observing Esq. appended to many plebeian 
names, who happened to have made contri- 
butions, of 5 s., I could not but think that 
the same spirit of flattery, for the sake of ad- 
vantage, one of the fruits of the failen nature 
of man, was at least more tolerable in an 


go thither they bring away a basket full, and 
cut it up for the use of the family. ‘There is 
also a garden producing plenty of grapes, but 
the crop is much injured by the dogs, which 
iare very fond of this fruit, and are not easily 
kept from it with the scanty means of fencing 
which exists at this place. 

The country around Shiloh is mountainous, 
and is suffering from drought. ‘The river has 
so nearly ceased to flow, that the irrigation of 
the long lines of gardens by its side cannot be 
maintained. Unless rain fall soon, the crops 
of Indian corn are likely to perish. Caffre 
corn and potatoes, requiring less moisture, may 
still ret pews produce; and the industrious 
gardening habits of the Tambookies and Fin- 
goes will make the best both of these and their 
pumpkins. They keep their ground remark- 
ably clean—watch their crops continually, to 
keep off birds and other depredators, and water 
them even by the hand, now that they can no 
longer irrigate them. 

Like other Moravian missionaries whom we 
have visited, these are very agreeable, devout, 
simple-hearted people. Their dwellings and 
chapel are simple substantial buildings, as are 
also a mill, now standing for want of water, 
and a smith’s shop. ‘There are two or three 
cottages belonging to Hottentots, but most of 
this nation, resident here, are living in rude 
huts of boughs and reeds, plastered with mud. 
These are buildings in the form of a roof, 
slopirg in two pos and are generally desti- 
tute of windows and chimneys: the Hottentots 
generally have a great predilection for a fire 
in the midst of the floor, the upper part of 
their dwellings is consequently blackened with 
wood smoke. The Caffres and Fingoes in- 
habit bee-hive shaped huts of boughs thatched 
with grass. This settlement contains 384 
Tambookies, Caffres, Fingoes, and Bushmen, 








and 162 Hottentpts ; 24 %f the former, and 
100 of the latter arereported to be members of 
. the church, ~* - ., 

24th. At5} in the morning the bell rung 
for cpffet ;. affer which’,W. C. Genth cate- 
chised some gf tHe older converts. Breakfast 
of a more substantial kind was provided at 74, 
an@Mollowed by a school for 'Tambookies, &c. 
in the Caffre language, at which about sixty 
children were present. Dinner at noon was 
succeeded by a nap and a cup of tea; accord- 
ing to the custom of this part of the world in 
hot weather. School was then held with about 
thirty Hottentots. ‘The attendance of children, 
able to watch the gardens at this season, is 
small. The birds which commit depredations 
are black crows, much like those of England, 
and Caffre finches, associated with which are 
often a few small birds, about the same size, 
but having tails about twice the length of their 
bodies. 

The schools here did not appear equal to 
those of Genadendal, nor of the Kat river, 
being conducted too much upon the old sys- 
tem, and parents generally are careless about 
the attendance of their families. Infant 
schools, for which a much greater number of 
pupils might be regularly obtained, have not 
been introduced here, neither tuition in the 
English language. 
would not require more time than in Dutch; 
but it would open a large fund of information ; 
and it is generally understood in the towns of 
the eastern part of the Cape colony. 

We visited an aged pair of the Bushman 
nation, living under the shelter of a mat, reared 
against a few sticks, in front of which they had 
a little fire; their daughter, whose residence, 
with that of her husband, is with a boor on the 
Kunap river, was on a visit to them, having 
also with her an infant child of the same square, 
flat-featured, small race. She proves her affec- 
tion to the old people by visiting them every 
few months, to minister to their necessities. 
These people have been at Shiloh many years ; 
but cannot be persuaded to inhabit a hut, ex- 
cept in very cold weather; the old man espe- 
cially complaining of the closeness of dwell- 
ings from which the weather is excluded. The 
language of the Bushmen is harsh in the ex- 
treme, abounding with a click, and deep gut- 
tural sounds. The Caffre has three kinds of 
the former, two of which resemble those used 
in English, to express regret and to drive 
horses, neither of which are expressed by let- 
ters in our language; the third is produced 
between the cheek and tongue. The kaross 
is the usual garb of the Tambookies and others 
of black nations here, and some of the Hotten- 
tots wear it. I should not think that the latter 
have been advanced in civilization by the con- 
tact with the uncivilized tribes with which they 
are here associated, and by whom they are 
termed white people! notwithstanding the 
swarthiness of their complexion, compared 
with those of Europeans. Each family at 
Shiloh is allowed a piece of land, capable of 
rearing forty-five bushels of corn, and pro- 
ducing two crops a year. The soil is not 
rich, but is made fruitful by irrigation and cul- 
ture. ‘These strips of land are planted with 
peach trees, tobacco, &c., at the top, and have 
pumpkins, dc. nearer the river. 


but it passed off o 
We took leave of our kind triemds “at Shiloh, 
and, about Six, set out to return to Kat river 
by a more direct route. 
hour, we fell in with rain and green grass upon 
the mountairis, which, at their greatest ele- 
vation, may be about 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea. 
in winter, wit snow, that some persons have 
perished in gttempting-‘to cross them at that 
season. 


invited to meet upwards of thirty persons of 
the class called Inquirers, who assemble at 
Philipton once a week, many coming a con- 
siderable distance. 
awakened consciences, whé have not yet 
found peace to their troubled souls. 
elders confer with them, and give them such 
counsel as their states are thought to require. 


Instruction in English | 
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25th. ‘There wag,an appeatance of rain, 
nt with a slight shower. 










excellent name. 











From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


TEMPERANCE. 


As the time of hay and harvest is approach- 
ing, the farmers may be expected to put all 
their force in requisition. When extraordi- 
nary labours are to be encountered, it is natu- 
ral to suppose that extraordinary supplies of 
nourishment should be furnished to sustain 
them. Hence the labourer, in time of harvest, 
usually expects an increase of wages, and a 
more liberal allowance of provision, than at 
other times. ‘To this, within proper limits, 
there is no reasonable objection. It may, how- 
ever, be rationally questioned, whether farmers 
do not, generally, work rather too hard during 
that busy season. It is true, we must make 
hay while the sun shines, and gather our harvest 
when it is ripe; yet, as we profess to be 
Christians, we are required to let our moder- 
ation appear in all things, and therefore at all 
times of the year. Industry and care are not 
inconsistent with moderation; but excessive 
exertion, even when collecting the fruits of the 
ground, certainly is. As one error, either in 
opinion or practice, is very apt to produce an- 
other, we often find that excessive labour, 
during the sultry season of harvest, naturally 
leads to excess in the use of drink. When the 
strength is nearly exhausted by inordinate ex- 
ertion, a portion of stimulating liquor pro- 
duces a transient revival. Hence the opinion 
may be readily formed, that such stimulants 
actually increase the labourer’s strength. Tithe 
indeed was, when the opinion generally pre- 
vailed, that the toils of harvest, in this sult 
climate, rendered the use of ardent spirits al- 
most, if not altogether, indispensable. Expe- 
rience has now fully a the error of this 
opinion. We now know that the hay and , 
grain can be collected, not onffy-wigoutfiee use 
af ardent gpirits, bit without the, 
liquor of intoxicating qualitys, ‘Sul 
may be made, and it certainly Ts 
one, whether the business of harvest 
well done without the use of any“in 
liquor, as with it. ” 

It is to be presumed that every man.w 
apprehends that intoxicating liquor is neces», 
sary, or even useful, in time of harvest, will -, 
admit that it is only the moderate use for which 
he can plead. The supposition that business 
of any kind can be carried on to more advan- 
tage by men who are using strong drink to 
excess, than by those who are strictly tem- 
perate, is too glaringly absurd to be entertained 
for a moment. We may then ask, what use is 
moderate? The answer will probably be— 
such use as will increase the activity and 
strength, without affecting the or a 
or eventually impairing the physical force. If 
ch use can be made, we may admit that it 1s 

oderate one. But if we go beyond the 
limit here indicated, the use is not moderate. 
If the quantity used operates upon the mind, 
even though it may appear in the form of 
hilarity, that hilarity is at best of a very ques- 


After riding about an 












The, cold is so great upon them 







30th. In the course of the day, we were 







They are persons of 







The 






Being unaccustomed to control their emotions, 
they often break out into loud sobs and weep- 
ing, and exhibit great bodily agitation; which, 
however, is not generally encouraged. On 
being asked what they had to say for them- 
selves, most of them replied, nothing; but that 
they were great sinners, and desired to be 
saved. On being interrogated how they hoped 
to be saved, the general answer was, by Jesus 
Christ, who they had been taught had come 
from heaven and died for them, and without 
whom they could not withstand temptation, for 
in themselves they had no strength, and their 
hearts told them that Christ alone could help 
them. One man had been brought up at 
Zuur-braak, had been conceited as to his abili- 
ties and knowledge, had lived in sin till im- 
prisoned for some misconduct, when he was 
brought to see his wickedness, and to feel that 
he must perish in sin, unless saved by Jesus 
Christ. A Hottentot woman had heard the 
gospel from her husband, who had been in- 
structed by a pious boor, and for a time had 
walked in the fear of God, and found peace 
through Jesus Christ in frequent prayer ; had 
again fallen into sin, and again been awakened 
to a sense of her danger. A fine robust woman 
had lost all her relations in the wars, far in the 
interior ; had made her way through various 
tribes to the Kat river, where she had heard of 
Jesus, and become convinced of sin, the con- 
demnation of which she still bitterly felt; she 
saw that Jesus alone could save her, and felt 
love to him, hope in him, and was thankful that 
she had left her own country, and travelled so 
far to a place where she had heard of a Sa- 
viour. Another woman had left her own native 
land, on the sources of a river that watered 
Dingaan’s country, and travelled to the Kat 
river, where she had heard of Jesus: she was 
still deeply condemned in herself for sin: she 
felt much for her country; but was glad she 
had left it, and come to a place where she had 
heard of a Saviour. The emotion of this 
woman was so great as to produce convulsive 
sobs, with tears and profuse perspiration, 
which she removed from her face in drops that 
wet the floor. These are a few examples of 
numerous cases of a similar nature that exist 
here, and are continwally multiplying, and|tionable character; and those who drink enou h 
which show that the Lord is bringing to pass | to impair their physical powers, unquestionably 
a great work; converting the desert into aj drink to excess. 
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Now does any quantity of intoxicating li- ;enduring cold, we gay perhaps infer that they| moderate plan of spending no more than 123 


quor, small or great, produce an increase of 
strength ? 

To place the subject in its proper light, we 
may recollect that the question relates to the 
intoxicating part of the liquid, to the alcohol 
which it contains. ‘There can be no doubt 
that a small quantity of alcohol may be mixed 
with solid food without destroying its nutri- 
tious quality; and it may also be diffused 
through nourishing liquids without destroying 
their power to support life. There are un- 
questionably several kinds of drink which con- 
tain some alcohol, and yet are nutritious. But 
is the alcohol itself nutritious ? 

It is well known that in cases of great ex- 
haustion, the stimulus of alcohol, applied 
externally, or taken into the stomach, some- 
times produces a salutary action. Opium, and 
even arsenic, may sometimes be administered 
with advantage as medicine ; and so may alco- 
hol. But physiologists agree that alcohol is 
not assimilated with the food by the digestive 
organs. It is absorbed and mingled with the 
circulating fluids, but not converted into the 
constituents of the human frame. It is aleohol 
still. Dr. Kirk informs us that he dissected a 
man who died in a state of intoxication. ‘The 
operation was performed a few hours after 
death. In the lateral ventricles of the brain 


increase the power of sustaining heat; and are cents a day, until they attain the age of seventy 
therefore salutary to the labourer in the harvest —it is easily shown that B’s annuity amounts 
field. ‘This inference, however, is not sound. to the decent sum of $13,247. If then A has 
Ardent spirits, when taken into the stomach, just made out to keep clear of debt, B has an 
produce a transient, excitement, which leaves | estate, the income of which may probably sup- 
the system with less than its former excitability. port them both. If we suppose the sum ex- 
The man therefore perishes with cold, not be-' pended for liquor be only 6; cents a day, the 
cause the alcohol had cgrried off a part of his sum saved by total abstinence appears, from 
natural warmth, though it certainly has that this calculation, to be $6623. ‘Io a man of 
effect, but because it had diminished the power seventy, the possession of this sum would be 
of producing a necessary supply. It had| more comfortable than the recollection that he 
impaired his vital energies, and left him more had swallowed six and a quarter cents’ worth 
obnoxious to the benumbing influence of cold. of liquor every day for fifty years. We thus 
If alcohol increases the capacity to endure the’ perceive, that of two men with equal industry, 
heat and toil of harvest, it must do so while | and equal opportunities, one may be placed in 
the excitement continues, or after it has passed easy circumstances, and the other be very 
off. While the excitement continues, the | poor, for no other reason than that one drinks 
warmth is increased; and when it has passed moderately, and the other is entirely abste- 
off, the body is left weaker than before. If the | mious. 
stimulus is so frequently repeated as to keep| ‘There are many who make little or no use 
up the excitement, it is like going nearer the | of the ardent liquors, such as rum, gin, brandy, 
fire to escape from the inconvenience of heat ; | &c., who suppose that the malt liquors may be 
besides, by such course the strength is even-| used to advantage, and that they contain a con- 
tually impaired. siderable portion of nourishment. I am ready 
From these premises we are fully authorized | to admit that they contain some nutritious mat- 
to conclude, that intoxicating liquor of any kind | ter: but the economy of deriving nourishment 
is not advantageous in performing the labours | from such liquors, is forcibly illustrated by the 
of harvest; and that the benefit, so far as there| facts exhibited in a lecture delivered at Bir- 
is any benefit, from the use of the weaker} mingham, England, about two years ago. The 





was found a limpid fluid, in which the scent of | liquors, arises, not from the alcohol they con-| lecturer showed that a chymical analysis gave 


whiskey was distinctly perceptible. When, 
to a portion of it in a spoon, a candle was 
applied, it took fire, and the lambent blue flame, 
characteristic of the poison, played for some 
seconds on the surface of the spoon. Now, 
whatever mingles with Uic eirenlatian. without 


being elaborated by the stomach, is productive 
of disease. We might therefore infer a priori 
that aleohol, taken into the stomach, must 
impair the health, When the quantity is 
small, it may be thrown off without sensible 
injury; and so may the metallic poisons. But 
that is no reason why they should be intention- 
ally swallowed. ’ 
* That the apparent strength imparted to the 
system by strong drink is very transient, may 
be clearly inferred from the fact above stated, 
that the alcohol is not assimilated with the 
food. ‘The sudden glow of activity and warmth 
which alcohol excites, is found by experience 
to pass quickly away, and to leave the frame 
more debilitated than before it was taken. Per- 
sons exposed to intense cold, are found to 
perish sooner if they drink ardent spirits than 
if they do not. We often hear of drunkards 
perishing in cold weather with their bottle by 
their side: but where no visible intoxication 
occurs, the debilitating effect of this stimulus 
is frequently exhibited. In the winter of 
1796, during a severely cold night, a vessel with 
seven persons on board was wrecked near the 
coast of Massachusetts. Five of the company 
concluded to try swimming to shore. Four of 
the five prepared themsélves by drinking freely 
of spirits, the other drank none. The man 
who drank none, and three of the others, 
reached the shore; and endeavoured to make 
their way through a deep snow to a distant 
light. The total abstinence man effected his 
object, and his life was saved, but the rest 
perished by the way. 

If ardent spirits diminish the capacity for 


tain, but from the other ingredients. If then 
the harvest man is properly supplied with 
wholesome drink, into which no alcohol en- 
ters, he has all the advantages which the 
alcoholic liquurs afford, and escapes the evils 
which those liquids are in danger of intro- 
ducing. 

This, we may observe, is not an idle theory, 
but is fully supported by experience. It has 
been found that the labours of harvest are actu- 
ally performed in a better manner without the 
use of alcoholic drink, than with it. The 








from a gallon of ale, which there cost two shil- 


|lings sterling, six ounces of pure aleohol, and 


eigit or nine ounces of extractive matter, not 
quite equal in its nutritious quality to the same 
weight of common bread. Now that weight 
of bread then cost about one penny sterling, so 
that the man who derived his nourishment from 
ale, paid about twenty-four times as much for 
it as if he had bought it in the shape of bread ; 
and also swallowed with his pennyworth of 
bread, six ounces of pure alcohol, or twelve 
| ounces of proof spirit. 


labourers, after performing a given quantity of| ‘These observations apply chiefly to the moder- 


work, sustained by unintoxicating beverage, 
find themselves less exhausted than when sup- 
plied with alcoholic stimulants. 

If now we could accord to intoxicating liquor, 
used in moderation, the negative credit of doing 
no injury, it might still be worthy of inquiry, 
whether the practice of moderate drinking, even 
if we could be sure it would never run into 
beastly excess, can be justified. As it appears, 
from experience and the nature of the case, 
that such liquors do not promote the labourer’s 
health or strength in time of harvest, it is ob- 
vious that moderate drinking is as justifiable at 
other times of the year as in time of harvest. 
Let us then advert to the expense of moderate 
drinking. Suppose two men, A and B, begin 
the world without capital at the age of twenty; 
that the profits of their business, and their or- 
dinary expenses are the same, except that A 
drinks moderately, spending each day twelve 
and a half cents for liquor, and B goes upon 
the plan of total abstinence. Consequently B, 
at the end of the first year, has $45.62} more 
than A. B has of course an annuity of $45.624, 
which A has not. Now there are so many 
ways in which money may be improved, that 
we may fairly reckon this annuity as accumu- 
lating at 6 per cent. compound interest. These 
men going on in this way, A, keeping to his 


ate use of alcoholic liquors; and show that a 
comparison between such use and total ubsti- 
nence, gives a decided preference to the latter. 
But this comparison, thus limited, is hardly a 
fair one. Itis exceedingly difficult, and some- 
times impossible, to use ardent spirits as a 
drink, without running into absolute excess. 
Even where obvious intoxication is not pro- 
duced, frequent indulgence in the use of such 
liquors excites an appetite, which strengthens 
in proportion as it is fed, and is sometimes 
scarcely perceived until it has grown too pow- 
erful to be resisted. ‘There doubtless are many 
in the situation of Dr. Johnson, who have not 
the candour to acknowledge it. When asked 
by Hannah More to take a little wine, he an- 
swered, that he could not take a /iftle,and that 
abstinence was easier to him than temperance. 
It mw he could be strictly abstemious, but 
could not drink moderately. It is not to be 
supposed that any young person sets out with 
a deliberate intention of becoming a drunkard. 
There is something so disgusting in this beastly 
vice, that any one would instinctively recoil at 
the prospect of becoming a sot. How then do 
so many fall into this pit of pollutions? The 
question is a momentous one, and worthy of a 
careful examination. But before I attempt to 
answer it, let us suppose that all the members 
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of the community belonged to one of the two to get drunk, but where decent people are fur- 
following classes: the low, guzzling, absolute | nished with ali they demand, and where moder- 


drunkards, without shame and without charac- 
ter, in whom the love of strong drink was the 
ruling passion, by which every other was ab- 
sorbed—and the strictly abstemious, who made 
no use of intexicating liquor themselves, and 





ate drinking, in a civil way, is not discounten- 
anced—others again neither manufacture nor 
sell intoxicating liquors, but merely purchase 
and yse them in moderation, in their families 
and among the workmen. All these classes 


would neither manufacture, give or sell it to| may have a very great aversion to drunkenness, 


others. 


Whatever proportion the members of|and think it extremely improper to furnish 


these classes might bear to each other, it ap-|strong drink to those who are too weak to 


pears highly improbable that many, if any, 
would be added to the intemperate one. In 
such a community, the race of drunkards must 
soon become extinct, either by death or refor- 
mation. As moderate drinking of alcoholic 
liquor would be totally out of fashion, there 
would be very little danger that any of the 
temperate class would contract a fondness for 
such liquor; and as no man of respectability 
would keep the article for sale, the drunkards 
would probably become temperate from sheer 
necessity. 

This supposition seems to me to answer the 
question; and to suggest this solution of the 
problem. It is the countenance given, by men 
of character and respectability, to the manu- 
facture, sale, and moderate use of intoxicating 
liquor, that produces all the drunkenness which 
exists among us. 

The farmer who furnishes his labourers, 
during the time of hay and harvest, with in- 
toxicating liquor, not only contributes towards 
keeping up a race of drunkards, but establishes 
a principle, as far as his example can establish 
it, which can scarcely fail to supply the next 
generation with a succession of sots. If the 
toils and heat of harvest are admitted to require 
the use of such liquor, then it must follow that 
other employments, equally exposing and la- 
borious, also require it. As harvest does not 
last all the year, the farmer who drinks alco- 
holic liquor only in harvest, and on other 
extraordinary occasions, may pethaps escape 
becoming a sot; but the man whose regular 
business throughout the year calls for similar 
indulgence, must, if he submits to it, almost 
inevitably become intemperate—thus we find 
that forgemen, lime-burners, and others of like 
occupation, if they indulge a notion that their 
employments require the aid of intoxicating 
liquor to sustain them, almost invariably be- 
come drunkards—men who follow these occu- 
pations may be abstemious if they will, but can 
scarcely ever be moderate drinkers. 

When a house is on fire, we sometimes be- 
hold the men who are collected very differently 
employed. Some are pumping water from a 
well, others are carrying it in buckets, others 
again are playing the engine, while another 
number are assiduously engaged in rescuing 
the property from the flames. Yet all these 
efforts are directed essentially to the same 
object. So it appears that in the manufacture 
of drunkards, there are many persons variously 
employed, who perhaps seldom reflect upon 
the ultimate effect of their united labours. 
Some are engaged in cultivating the article from 
which intoxicating liquors are produced, others 
manufacture the liquor, others deal in such 
liquors in the wholesale line, and of course 
very seldom immediately furnish the absolute 
sot with his favourite beverage—others keep 
respectable taverns, where nobody is allowed 


avoid intemperance—yet without these respect- 
able encouragers of drunkenness, in its inci- 
pient stages, the low unprincipled master of 
the grog-shop, who sells his poison to any 
body and every body, drunk or sober, who is 
able and willing to pay for it, would be about 
as inefficient in the production of beastly 
ebriety, as the man at an engine would be in 
extinguishing the fire, if no one would supply 
his engine with water. ‘The low tavern is the 
sink into which all the drainings from more 
respectable nurseries of intemperance even- 
tually collect. ‘This nuisance will hardly be 
removed by attempting to clear out the sink, 
but by stopping the current which flows into 
it. Stop this current, and the sink itself will 
soon become dry. 
(To be continued.) 





Communicated for “* The Friend.” 


Three Lectures on History, as developing 
an Overruling Providence. Delivered at 
Friends’ Reading Rooms, in the second 
month, 1840. 


THIRD LECTURE. 


The history of none of the nations curpluyed 
to fulfil the purposes, to perfect the providences, 
and 10 inflict the punishments of the Most 
High, have greater claim on our attention than 
has that of the Arabians. ‘They have been 
from earliest times, fierce, wild, and erratic in 
their movements, spurning the shackles, and 
contented without the comforts, of permanent 
habitations. At war amongst themselves—at 
war with their neighbours, although constantly 
weakened by intestine disputes, they were yet 
successfully enabled to resist all efforts to 
bring them into bondage. They were fre- 
quently defeated, their country several times 
overrun and partially subdued ; yet the fiery 
love of freedom which belongs to their cha- 
racter—the wide spread bulwark of barren 
sands and verdureless mountains which de- 
fended them from hostile attacks, kept them 
independent of any permanent control from 
surrounding powers. Examine their history 
from age to age, before the time of Mahommed, 
we shall find them fighting for the idolatrous 
faith of their fathers, or defending their own 
freedom against the Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Egyptians, Ethiopic or Persian kings. The 
influence of adverse armies was little more 
durable than the foot-prints they left in the 
floating sands of her deserts. 

Although the bulk of the nation were sunk 
in idolatry, and worshipped the sun and the 
stars, yet there were some found amongst 
them who were believers in the unity of God 
the Creator. William Jones has translated 
seven of the early Arabic poems which were 
suspended in the caaba or temple at Mecca. 





These develop the good and evil traits of dis- 
position, the wisdom and the folly which cha- 
racterise these wanderers of the wilderness, 
They present us with poetic pictures of the 
lives of men, of open hearts, and of boiling pas- 
sions, who were without laws to control, or 
heart operating religion to restrain them. 
Yielding unbounded hospitality to those who 
claimed the shelter of their tents, they were 
yet robbers by profession, who stripped all 
they met with on the desert, and left them 
without compassion to perish in its sands. 

These tribes of robbers having been for ages 
engaged in predatory excursions into Syria, 
and other districts around, on being united in 
one government, under their warrior prophet 
Mahommed, were prepared to attempt the 
conquest of the world. 

Mahommed was gifted by nature with a fine 
person, insinuating address, and a commanding 
eloquence. ‘To unbounded ambition he united 
a boldness in action and promptness of pur- 
pose equal to the most daring attempts, and a 
steadiness and perseverance which no danger 
or difficuity could baffle or overcome. It has 
been said of him, that * he possessed a deep 
insight into the springs of action of the human 
heart, and a power of acting upon the fickle 
and fiery passions of his countrymen in a man- 
ner the most potent and extraordinary, humour- 
ing their passions, and moulding them im- 
plicitly and devotedly to his will.” Early in 
the seventh century, he commenced his career 
as a preacher and conqueror. Winning by 
the sword the dominion of Arabia, he, by the 
valour of his followers, and the power of his 
eloquence, brou ht all ite imhabitauts to adopt 
nis creed. Holding up prominently the unity 
of the Supreme Being, unfolding the folly of 
worshipping dumb idols, and promising sen- 
sual gratifications on earth and in heaven to 
each of his faithful disciples, it is not a matter 
of wonder or surprise if the reason of men 
should have prepared them for the reception of 
the first, and their inclinations the latter portion 
of his doctrine. 

The world around was sunk in vice, and ‘ 
abounded in superstitious and idolatrous wor- 
ships. Christianity, as developed in the prac- 
tices of many of its nominal members, was 
but a religion of forms and ceremonies. The 
empires of the East were in no condition to 
offer effectual resistance to the enthusiastic 
attacks of these fanatical multitudes. The 
kingdom of Persia, which had again after the 
Christian era sprang into existence, and the 
remains of the Roman empire had been for 
centuries engaged in wars, which had ravaged 
and devastated their provinces, destroyed their 
people, and prepared the way for the rapid 
conquests which crowned the course of the 

aracen armies. ‘These last went forth car- 
rying the avenging rod of the Almighty, and 
ministering to the complete fulfilment of many 
a prophetic denunciation. So was it in Egypt 
—so was it in Philistia—so was it in the land 
of Moab and Ammon. 

Luxurious Damascus, proud Balbec, super- 
stitious Jerusalem, art decorated Alexandria, 
one by one submitted to their arms. In twelve 
years they subjugated Syria, Persia and Egypt, 
captured 36,000 cities, towns, or fortified 
castles, destroyed 4,000 temples, or places of 








worship, and erected 1,400 mosques. Before 
the year 700, the Arabian dominions extended 
over much of Southern Asia, and all of the 
fertile portions of Northern Africa. The em- 
pire thus founded in carnage and blood, was 
only to be maintained by violence. Wars and 
contentions raged within its borders, and mur- 
der marks the foot-prints of its rulers. The 
massacre of the princely family of Ommiades, 
with the exception of Abderahman, is no other- 
wise worthy of remark, amid so many similar 
scenes, than that it caused this prince to take 
shelter in Spain, where he founded a dynasty 
independent of the general Saracen empire. 
In the year 749, the Abbasides were seated on 
the eastern throne, and controlled Southern 
Asia from the shores of the Mediterranean to 
the waters of the Pacific. 

The conquest of Spain had been effected 
early in the eighth century, and the victorious 
Arabians passing onward into France, were, in 
732, defeated in a battle near Poictoirs, where 
they lost, it is said, 300,000 men. This un- 
looked for event put an end to their progress in 
Europe. ‘The measure they had meted to 
others now came upon themselves. The king- 
dom of Spain was recovered from them, pro- 
vince by province, by the descendants of the 
handful of its ancient inhabitants, who had in 
the mountains of Biscay found shelter from the 
fiery outburst of Arabian valour. Splendid 
luxuriance of art decorated the walls of the 
Alhambra—light, graceful, and learned liter- 
ature was fostered by its monarchs; but in 
despite of these, and the chivalrous spirit of its 
knighthood, the nation grew weaker and 
weaker. Tho lead they had conquered was 
again passing from them—telr furece foll by 
thousands, and their proud and haughty princes 
were forced to pay tribute; and to see, in 1492, 
the last vestige of Arabian dominion perish in 
the downfall of Grenada. 

In the east, notwithstanding the literary 
glory and splendour of the court of the Abba- 
sides at Bagdad, abject degradation and igno- 
rance prevailed among their subjects. ‘These 
princely patrons of the arts and sciences were 
cruel and unfeeling. Human life with them 
was held of little value, and human happiness, 
other than their own, of no account. _Insur- 
rections abounded every where in the distant 
provinces of the empire, and the political asso- 
ciations of the Ismailians and Karmates, as 
regular bands of fanatical assassins, continued 
to exercise atrocities and cruelties throughout 
the whole duration of the power of the children 
of Abbas. [Early in the eleventh century, 
Togrul Beg, a Turk, from the borders of the 
Caspian, assumed the title of sultan at Kho- 


rassan. The political and mental weakness of} their bones, which yet survives in the vicinity 


the caliph, enabled this new candidate for pow- 
er to seize upon all the authority of the empire, 
and to reign in Bagdad with the title of emir. 
The authority and office he transmitted to his 
children. ‘They permitted the caliph to retain 
his title, and to sit upon a throne they had 
stripped of all dominion. ‘The descendants of 
Haroun Al Rashid, and of Al Mamem, so cele- 
brated in history, in the latter days of the 
caliphate, were confined to the walls of their 
palace, and suffered at times even from the 
want of the means of subsistence, In 1258, 
the Mogul and Tartar armies, under Hulaku, 
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the Mogul, put an end to this shadow of power. 
The Mogul empire arose with a ‘Tartar prince, 
Genghis Khan. He commenced his reign 
about 1200, conquering eastwaid to China, 
and westward to the Caspian sea. His son, 
Oktai, conquered China, and overrun the coun- 
try almost to the walls of Bagdad. In 1253, 
Hulaku led his Moguls into the Caliphate pro- 
vinces. He fell first on the Ismailian assassins, 


destroyed their strong holds, slew every indi- 
vidual that was in them, and extirpated the 
Bagdad, then the richest city in the 
world, was taken, and given up for seven days 
to a riotous soldiery. ‘The inhabitants perished 
by multitudes in the pillage, and the last de- 


race. 


scendant of Abbas was cruelly slain. 


Thus the empire of Mahommed, beginning 
in violence, and cemented with blood and cor- 
ruption, afier so many achievements, yielded 


to the firecer and fresher fanaticism of these 


new wielders of the rod of providential punish- 


ments. 


The Mogul armies came for glory—for con- 
quest—for pillage, and not for permanent set- 


tlement. Like the waters of some earthquake 


heaved wave of the ocean, thrown on a popu- 


lous eountry, they but burst over and desolated 


the empire of the Saracens, and then swept 


back to their native bed. 


About the year 1300, Othman, the son of 


Ortogrul, the head of a horde of Turks, who 
had taken refuge from the arms of the Moguls 
in the mountains of Bithynia, perceiving the 
weak and defenceless condition of the nations 
around, began to extend his power. Promis- 
ing everlasting sensual rewards to those who 
should perish in battle, he instilled in his forces 
a fanatical fervour and fire, like that-which had 
given to the ouiginel Arabian armies, such re- 
sistless power. The empire he : 


rolled onward towards the west, gathering 
armies from the Mahommedan inhabitants of 


the lands they conquered, until it was spread 
over every nominal Christian province and city, 
to the very waters of the Hellespont. The 
powers of Christendom who had so lately been 
pouring their myriads of misguided men to 
pars as crusaders on the soil of Syria, for the 
onour, as they termed it, of their holy reli- 
gion, now permitted this new Mahommedan 
scourge to tyrannise over their Christian bre- 
thren, and to carry their arms successfully into 
the provinces around Constantinople, and then 
throughout all the borders of Greece. The 
scenes of blood and carnage, of violence and 
oppression we may not describe; but when 
Philadelphia, the capital of Lydia, fell, such 
multitudes of its inhabitants were put to the 
sword, that an extended wall was erected with 


of that city. The cruelties of the Turks under 
Bajazed the Ist, exceeded the wonted blood 
thirstiness of the race. But they were soon to 
meet that check from a Mahommedan power, 
which the terror stricken monarchs of Europe 
were unable to furnish. 

The Moguls, under Timour the Tartar, or 
Tamerlane, as he has been called, again rolled 
with a tide of slaughter upon Western Asia. 
He marked his course by desolation and blood, 
fulfilled prophesy, and administered providen- 
tial punishments. 


Aleppo and Damascus were depopulated, and, 


of 90,000 skulls on the ruins of Bagdad. 








as we have already said, he erected a pyramid 
He 
devastated Syria, he ravaged, ruined and de- 
graded Egypt. When he met the sultan in 
battle, there were 200,000 Turks perished, 
and Bajazed himself being made prisoner, was 
confined in a cage, and carried about by his 
conqueror for mankind to gaze ,at. This 


Timour was a man of letters, an author him-~* 


self, and fond of the converse of the learned ; 
yet, he destroyed, in his inroads of havoc and 
blood, almost all the trophies of art, the monu- 
ments of science, and the records of learning 
throughout civilized Asia. Its flourishing cijjes 
all perished before him, and leaving its deso- 
lated realms for the Ottoman sultans to com- 
plete their destruction, he withdrew his armies, 
with the spoils of empires, back to the narrow 
borders of their native land. We may not 
dwell minutely upon the history of the Otto- 
mon Porte; enough to say, that it inflicted 
punishment upon sin-darkened Europe, that it 
conquered vice-enervated Constantinople, and 
remained for centuries a scourge and a terror 
to the bordering states. But the retributive 
hand has long been upon her, and her weak- 
ness is such, that she seems only to maintain 
her national existence at the will of her Chris- 
tian allies. 

Of the Mogul empire we have a little more 
tosay. It rose under Genghis Khan, who, in 
1206, having conquered and confederated the 
various Mogul hordes, conceived the design 
of subjugating the world. He himself con- 
quered the Tartar empires in the east, subdued 
Turkistan and Persia; and then dying, left his 
plans and a.kindred spirit to his children. In 
1227, China was subdued by them—in 1237, 
their army entered Russia, and made them- 
selves masters of Moscow. ‘They fell upon 
Poland in 1240, burned the city of Cracow, 
and advanced to Silesia. Having wasted the 
country with fire and with sword as they 
passed, they now felt the want of provisions, 
and were forced to retire. At the time they 
ravaged Western Asia, and destroyed the Sara- 


can empire, their power had attained to its 


height. Their dominions extended from the 


borders of India, through China, which was 


then the seat of the great Khan, into the inte- 


rior of Siberia, and westward to the borders of 


Poland. In 1360, Tamerlane arose, consoli- 
dated anew the Mogul tribes; reigned for 
more than forty years, and after a career of 
constant conquest, cruelty and devastations, he 
died in 1405. ‘The empire was dissolved by 
his death. The Russians and Chinese subju- 
gated the Moguls who had settled in their 
borders. A descendent of Tamerlane in 1519, 
founded in India, the empire known by the 
name of the Great Mogul. 


(To be continued.) 





At the Annual Meeting of the Tract Asso- 
ciation of Friends, held 4th month 20th, 1841, 
the report of the proceedings of the managers 


for the past year was received and read ; which 
is as follows : 


To the Tract Association of Friends. 


The board of managers report that during 
the year ending 3d month 21st, 1841, 144,183 
of our tracts have been printed, and 120,274, 














containing about 1,300,000 pages, distributed. 
Of these 21,899 have been taken by our auxi- 
liaries, and 22,979 by the New England Tract 
Association. ‘The remainder, 71,404, have 
been circulated through the agency of the 
managers and other friends of the institution. 
There have been distributed in and about our 
city, 610 at the Western Soup House, 145 by 
the Union Benevolent Association, 200 to the 
members of a temperance scciety, 1800 among 
the seamen and others at the Navy Yard, 612 
among the families of seamen, 4656 on board 
steamboats and ships about leaving port, 2399 
to the scholars at First day and other schools, 
600 among firemen and watermen, 25 to the 
inmates of the Magdalen Asylum, 1991 to the 
prisoners in the Eastern Penitentiary, 566 to 
those in Moyamensing Prison, 200 to the in- 
habitants of Moyamensing Almshouse, 200 to 
a company of soldiers, 118 at the House of 
Industry, and 75 at the institute for coloured 
youth; 10,000 are reported as distributed in dif- 
ferent sections of the city; this amount includes 
many placed in the fire companies’ halls, the 
grog shops, the hotels, in private families, and 
a number handed to the ministers of other re- 
ligious denominations. There have been taken 
for distribution in other places, 10,241 for the 
interior counties of Pennsylvania, 2400 for 
different sections of New Jersey, 657 for 
Delaware, 4,543 for New York city and 
state, 748 for Maryland, 1980 for Massachu- 
setts, including 1500 for the New Bedford 
whale ships, 305 for Virginia, 75 for New 
Hampshire, 849 for Ohio, 725 for Kentucky, 
229 for Indiana, 105 for Illinois, 560 for Ten- 
nessee, 126 for Mississippi, 600;for Hayti, 60 
for Trinidad, and 150 for other West India 
islands, 

As there had not been a sufficient number of 
almanacs printed the previous year to supply 
the demand, we increased our edition to 7,500 
copies, which have nearly all been disposed of. 
We have prepared matter with a view to the 
publication of one for the year 1842. 

During the past year, five new tracts, con- 
taining 84 pages, have been stereotyped and 
added to our series. 

No. 65. Salvation by Jesus Christ. 

66. On Theatrical Amusements. 

67. Addressed to those in Humble Life. 

68. A Brief Sketch of the Life and Re- 
ligious Labours of ‘Thomas Shillitoe. 

69. Straightforwardness Essential to the 
Christian. 

The tract on Salvation by Jesus Christ, is 
slightly modified from one published at the 
Cape of Good Hope. It seems peculiarly 
adapted for general utility, as it sets forth a 
perfect redemption from the bondage and cor- 
ruption of sin, through the spirit and power of 
the Lord Jesus, and the efficacy of his atoning 
sacrifice. Our attention has been frequently 
directed to the apparently increasing attach- 
ment of our citizens to theatrical entertain- 
ments. ‘This attachment is indicated, not only 
by the increase of houses ostensibly erected for 
such exhibitions, but by the introduction of 
amusements, of a kindred character, into places 
originally designed for other and more inno- 
cent sources of entertainment. ‘The tract on 
Theatrical Amusements was prepared in the 
hope that if extensively circulated, it might 








deration of the moral degradation and the in- 
crease of vice inseparably connected with the 
play house. Several thousands of this tract 
have been distributed since the commencement 
of the year; some at the doors of the theatres, 
some at hotels, some at gatherings for public 
lectures, and many in the halls of the fire com- 
panies in the different divisions of the city. 
Tho “* Address to those in Humble Life,’’ is 
designed to encourage to an earnest pursuit of 
things heavenly, and to the exercise of the 
virtue of contentment in that allotment in life 
wherein Providence has placed us. The whole 
being an elucidation of the Scripture declara- 
tion, ‘* All things work together for good, to 
them that love God.” e Brief Sketch of 
the Life of Thomas Shillitoe, exhibits his faith- 
fulness and dedication to the Lord’s will, and 
his earnest concern not to move until that will 
was made manifest. We believe that whilst 
his unshrinking obedience is calculated to have 
an animating effect on the Christian, his fear 
of entering on any religious service without the 
fresh qualifying influence of his Divine Mas- 
ter, cannot be too earnestly recommended as 
an example for all. We have made arrange- 
ments to have copies of this tract given to those 
who stand in the station of ministers “and 
teachers in the various religious societies in 
this city and neighbourhood, as well as to the 
prisoners in the Moyamensing Prison and 
the Eastern Penitentiary. The tract entitled 
“ Straightforwardness Essential to the Chris- 
tian,” is abridged from a small volume under 
the same title, written by Mary Ann Kelty. 
It is an earnest appeal on behalf of uprightness 
in thought, word and action. Pe : 

We have recognised twv auxiliaries during 
the past year; one under the name of “The 
Westfield Auxiliary ‘Tract Association of 
Friends,”’ at Salem, Indiana; the other called 
“The Smithfield Auxiliary Tract Association 
of Friends,”’ located at Smithfield, Ohio. 

In reviewing our labours during the past 
year, whilst cheered by the constant demand 
for our publications, and by the intimations we 
have received of their increasing usefulness, 
we have not been without desires that all of us 
who in any measure participate in the distribu- 
tion of our tracts, whether as members of this 
association or its auxiliaries, may be endeavour- 
ing to live in cofiformity with the principles 
and practices exemplified and upheld therein. 
We perhaps cannot conclude our report more 
fitly than by a quotation from Thomas Shillitoe 
on this subject:—‘ Whilst, then, we are en- 
gaged to circulate more generally, among man- 
kind at large, publications explanatory of our 
religious principles and religious tracts, may 
we give proof, in the first place, of their happy 
effects upon our minds; for example will do 
more than precept, actions will speak louder 
than words; so shall we each one become a 
preacher of righteousness, that cannot fail to 
reach to .the -pure witness in the minds of 
others.” 

Signed on. behalf, and by direction of the 
managers. 

Josern Scatrercoop, Clerk. 

The following Friends were appointed to fill 
the respective offices of the association for the 
ensuing year. 





Treasurer.—John G. Hoskins. 

Managers. — Wm. Hodgson, Jr. Alfred 
Cope, George M. Haverstick, Wm. Henry 
Brown, Nathan Kite, John C. Allen, Wm. M! 
Collins, James Kite, Joseph Scattergood, Ed- 
ward Ritchie, Josiah H. Newbold, Nathaniel 
H. Brown, Paul W. Newhall, Horatio OC. 
Wood, Samuel Bettle, Jr. 

Alfred Cope, Walnut street wharf, Philadel- 
on is appointed Corresponding Clerk of the 

oard of Managers. 

The annual meeting is held in the Arch Street 
House, on Fourth day evening, preceding the 
third Sixth day in the Third month. 


— 
/l Compassionate Call in tender Gospel Love. 


[David Hall, the writer of the following 
address, was a Friend well esteemed in his 
day. In thé title page of the pamphlet from 
which we copy, it is addressed ‘ ‘T’o all such, 
as having once made profession of the blessed 
truth, yet by some misconduct or other have 
unbappily forfeited their unity with the Society 
of Friends, in what capacity soever in the 
church ; or in what circumstance of life soever 
they now stand in their present disunited situ- 
ation.”” ‘Its republication in ‘‘ The Friend,’’ 
itis thought, may be the means of attracting 
the attention of some who have wandered, 


and of pointing them to the road of safety and 


peace. | 


Friends—When I consider the matchless 
and inexpressible love of God, in sending his 
Son to save sinners: wheu I 4m helped to 
contemplate On the gracious tenor of the glo- 
rious gospel, clearly and affectingly set forth 
in the parables of the lost sheep, the prodigal 
son, and the good Samaritan. When I behold 
the father running to meet his returning son ; 
when I observe the kiss with which he wel- 
comed him home, and how he commanded the 
best robe to be brought forth and put on him, 
and the ring to be put on his hand; together 
with shoes for his feet, weary with his long 
vagaries in the far country. When I remem- 
ber our Saviour’s heart-affecting saying, The 
Son of Man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost; together with the express 
charge he gave to his twelve apostles, when he 
sent them forth as sheep in the midst of wolves, 
to publish the glad tidings of the gospel; go 
not, saith he, into the way of the gentiles, and 
into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not ; 
but go ye rather to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel, and as ye go, preach, saying, The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, 
cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out 
devils. My heart within me is deeply affected, 
yea, even my very bowels are moved towards 
you poor, dear souls, who may have so far 
missed your way, as that you have set your- 
selves at a distance from your brethren; and 
hereby, in the sweet sense and feeling of the 
unparalleled love and mercy of the everlasting 
gospel of peace and reconciliation, I salute you, 
and most cordially invite you, in the name of 
the great and good Shepherd of the sheep, who 
hath laid down his life for you, to look home- 
ward, make the best of your way to your 
father’s house again, return to God by trae 
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repentance without delay, which is the way to 
the fold of true rest. ‘The Spirit and the bride 
say, come; and let him that is athiest come: 
and whoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely. Please to take notice, that the sick, 
“the lepers, the dead, the possessed with devile, 
were to be the peculiar objects of regard, to 
whom those early ambassadors of Christ were 
first to administer special and suitable relief, 
“according to the directions of Him = blessed 
d 


cease to do evil, leam to do well, seck judg- 
ment, relieve the , judge the father- 
less, plead for the widow. Come now and let 
us reason togetber, saith the Lord: though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool. If ye be willing and 
obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land : but 
if ye refuse and’ rebel, ye shall be devoured 
with the sword: for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it. 

Moreover, king Solomon, at the dedication 
of the temple, in his most cordial intercession 
to the Lord on behalf of the people (whereby 
ey represents and .typifies the sa- 
cred mediation of our blessed advocate Jgsus 
ot ok pours out his mosf fervent prayers on 
this wise— . ; 


“‘ And if thy people Israel be put to the 
worse before the enemy, because they have 
sinned against thee; and shall return and con- 
fess thy name, and pray, and make supplica- 
tion beffre thee in this ious then hear thou 
from” the heavens, and forgive the sin of thy 
people Israel, and bring them Again unto the 
land which thou gavest to them and to their 
fathers. 


‘* When the heaven is ‘shyt up, and there is 
no sain, because they have sinned against thee ; 
yet if they pray towards this place, and con- 
fess thy name, apd turn from their sin when 
thou doest afflict them: then hear thau from 
heaven, and forgive the sin of-thy servants, and 
of thy people-Israel, when thoa hast taught 
them the good way, whereinthey should.walk : 
and send rain wpon the land, which thou hast 
given unto thy people Israel for an inheritance. 

“If there be dearth in+he lantly if there be 
pestilence, if there be ,blasting, er mildew, 
locusts, or caterpillars ; if ih seeking be-, 
siege them in the cities of tind? whats- 
ever sore, or whatsoever sickness there be: 
then what prayer, or what supplication soever 
shall be made of any man, or of all thy people 
Israel, when every one shall know his ewn 
sore, and his own grief, and shall spread forth 
his hands in this house: then hgarthou from 
heaven, thy dwelling-place, and forgive, and 
render unto every man accordifg unto all his 
ways, whose heart thou knowest: «(for thou 
only knowest the hearts of the children of 
men). ‘That they may fear thee, to walk in 
thy ways, so long as theWlive in the land, 
which thou gavest unto our fathers. 

“If they sin against thee, (for*there is no 
man which sinneth not,) and thou be angry 
with them, and deliver them over before their 
enemies, and they carry them away captives 
unto a land far off or near ; yet if they bethink 
themselves in the land whither they are carried 
captive, and turn, and pray unto thee in the 
land of their captivity, saying, We have sinned, 
we have done amiss, and we have dwelt wick- 
edly. If they return to thee avith all their 
hearts, and with all their soul, intthe land of 
their captivity, whither theythadt carried them 
captive, and pray toward their land which thou 
gavest to their fathers, and towaxds the city 
which thou hast chosen, and toward the*house 
which I have built forahy name. Then hear 
thou from the heavens, even from thy dwelling- 






































Messigs, the effectual repairer of b es, and 
the merciful restorer of right paths well in, 
from which mankind in the fall hath miserably 
strayed. — 

O, therefore, let the exhortation ef the pro- 
phet Hosea universally obtain and prevail with 
all that are out of the way! Come, and let us 
return unto the Lord; for he hath torn, and he 
will heal us; he hath smitten, and he will bind 
us up. After two days will he revive us, in 
the third day he will raise us up, and we shall 
live in his sight. Then shall we know, if we 
follow on to know the Lord. ldjs going forth 
is prepared as the morning: and he shall come 
unto us as the rain; as the latter and-fofmer 
rain unto the earth. ‘ : 

O, dear souls! may this. be your steady 
resolution, and you may yet do well; the nier- 
ciful arms of our most gracious Saviour are 
_ever open to receive penitent sinners. Oy re- 
member and praetise the apostle’s encouraging 
advice, submit yourselyes to God; resis the 

devil, and he will fly from you ; draw nigh Yo 
_ God, and he willdraw nigh unto you. Cleanse 
your hands,,ye sipners, and purify your hearts, 
ye double-minded; be afflicted, and mourn, 
and weep ; humble yourselves in the sight of 
the Lord, and he shall lift youup. ‘There is a 
blessed dnd open doot, even faith in Christ, 
repentance and amendment of life, whereby all 
poor souls, who.have missed their way in any 
. Fespect (the sin against the Holy Ghost ex- 
cepted) may re-enter into the’ precious favour 
of a merciful God, and be reconciled to him 
through Jesus Christ. Please to read the royal 
psalmist’s penitential prayer, Psalm li., also 
Deut. xxx. 

O, dear souls, return unto the Lord, be mind- 
ful of his repeated calls, and gracious promises 
to the penitent, which runs thus; Go, and pro- 
claim these words towards the north, and say, 
Return thou backsliding Israel, saith the Lord, 
and I will not cause mine anger to fall upon 
you, for I am merciful, saith the Lord, and I 
will not keep anger forever. Only acknow- 
ledge thine iniquity, that thou hast transgressed 
against the Lord thy God, &c. Turn, O, back- 
sliding children, saith the Lord, for 1 am mar- 
ried unto you, Return ye backsliding children, 
and I will heal your backslidings. We lie 
down in our shame, and our confusion covereth 
us; for we have sinned against the Lord our 
God. Repent, and turn yourselves from all 
your transgressions; so iniquity shall not 
be your. ruin: cast away from you all your 
transgressions, whereby ye have transgressed 
and make you a new heart, and a new spirit; 
for why will ye die, O, house of Israel! For I 
have no pleasure in him that dieth, saith the 
Lord God ; wherefore turn yourselves and live 

. ye. And in Isaiah, he saith to the degenerate 
Jews, Wash ye, make you clean, put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes, 





maintam their cause, and forgive thy people 
which have sinned agaiyst thee.” 

To which humble address, the Majesty of 
Heaven, the King of kings, and Lord of lords, 
returned the following most gracious answer, 
as his royal assent thereto, viz: If I shut up 
heaven that there be no rain, or if I commarid 
the locusts to devour the land, or if I send pes- 
tilence among my people ; if my people, which 
are called by my name, shall humble them- 
selves and pray, and seek my face, and turn 
from their wicked ways; thén will I hear from 
heaven, and will forgive their sin, and will heal 
their land, &c. 

Finally, dear souls, in the reachings forth of 
well-wishitlg love, I earnestly entreat you all, 
that you don’t entertain any hardness or resent- 
ment against any Friend, or Friends, surmising, 
that such and such have borne hard upon you 
in the administration of church discipline ; for, 
by so doing, you may soon still more hurt 
your conditions, block up your own way, and 
still set yourselves at a farther distance. 

* Some who have given just occasion, by their 
undue liberties, for the censure of the Soak. 
have nevertheless been so far from that humility 
that always attends true repentance, that their 
refractory deportment to their Friends hath 
heightened their offence, yea, even shut close 
that door against themselves, whereby the 
might ‘in due time probably have been a 
mitted into unity with the Society. It will, I 
assyre you, dear souls, be much more pleasing, 
and acceptable to all the true ir heart,.to recgive 
you again in at the door aforesaid, than it #as 
to exclude you; for, as Christ Sth, More is, 
the jgy over one lost she€p (over-one sigher *. 
that sapene tifam over. ninety. and nine jugt 
persons whitli néed no*repentance ; fea, even ~ 


in the presence of the angelsof God. Let no ee 


r drooping «Souls therefore despair, or. 
spond, for-by the door aforesaid all may be, 
reconciled, reinstated,.and re-united; though 

far gone astray, as to the ends of the earth. 

But yet, if it shouldever so fallout, where’ —_ 
any person or persons, in any place, should: ~ 
have given their Friends just occasion to ex- * 
clude them from the unity of the Society, and 
such person or persohs should be brought to a 
sense of, and godly sorrow for their miscon- 
duct, and show forth the same by an grdérly 
and religious conversation, and keeping close 
to meetings for a considerable space of time, * 
yet, notwithstanding all this, if upon their 
Application to Friends of the meeting to which + 
he, shg or they did belong, to be received into 


e 


unify with Friends, they may find some par- ‘5 


ticular or particulars strongly to oppose and 
weigh agaist them in the obtaining their de- 
sire; let such, I earnestly jntreat them, keep 
close to their exercises and humble walking 
before the Lord, spreadlifig and committing 
their cause uiito Him, patiently waiting for 
Him to open their3way,.4nd J vérily believe, 
in his time,,way wil be made for them. In 
the mean while, as above, | beg such may take 
an especial care that they let in no hardness 
against any I'riend or Friends, noy yet against 
the honourable and necessary discipline of the 
church, which we have goqd ground to beliee, 
was at first settled and established in the wis- 


dom of truth, and is of gygat service, where it is fe’ 
place, their prayer and their supplications, and| managed ‘anid administered in the sweet spirit ..* 
. . 
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THE FRIEND. 




















of the gospel, which always breathes out glory 
to God in the highest, peace on earth, good- 
will towards men; hath charity to the souls of 


From the Banner of the Cross. 


“ I will remember the works of the Lord, and call to 
mind the wonders of old time.”—Psalm |xxvii. 11. 


all men, but to the sins of none; loves the = -" “a” 
immortal soul of every man, but the immoral le soesletiion oa ; 
actions of none. For might, for mercy known, 


It has been, and is observed, that sometimes The Arm that did deliver 


rsons that have given real occasion for the Our souls from guilt and wo, 
fine of judgment to be stretched over them, ber = rang br nes the Giver, 
have taken such a disgust at the just censure, ee : 


Let Earth proclaim thy wonders, 
Let rescued Israel tell, 
How dreadful were thy thunders, 
How fast the Heathen fell ! 
Deep, through the unfathomed ocean, 
Thy meteor path was spread ! 
The waves, in wild commotion, 
Beheld their Lord, and fled. 
But who shall sing the blessing, 
‘The triumph of thy grace, 
Thy love, beyond expressing, 
That raised a fallen race, 
When Christ, from doubt and danger, 
From guilt’s o’erwhelming sea, 
Himeelf, to guilt a stranger, 
Came down to set us free? 
No thunders rolled before Him, 
No lightnings marked His birth, 
One gentle Star was o’er Him, 
And told the news to Earth; 
Through Hell, with awe confounded, 
The tale of glory ran, 
Whilst highest Heaven resounded 
“ Peace and good-will” to man. 
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when past upon them, that they have forsaken 
religious assemblies; who, by so doing, do 
evidently demonstrate great weakness, and that 
they give way to the spirit of the enemy, who 
is always seeking advantage against us frail 
mortals, in order to draw us farther and farther 
from the truth, and nearer and nearer to his 
own dark kingdom; wherefore, 1 again most 
earnestly intreat you, in much love and good- 
will, that ye who have taken offence of this 
kind, would forthwith endeavour to lay aside 
all resentment and dislike, that you may have 
unwarily let in, and wait to feel the peaceable 
Spirit of meek Jesus, our blessed Redeemer, 
and therein attend religious meetings; that in 
this manner humbling yourselves before the 
Lord, he may please, in his tender mercy, to 
grant unto you faith, repentance, and remission 
of sins; also, by these means, your Friends 
may have a true sense of your conditions, and 
of the frame of your minds. Please to con- 
sider, that neither civil nor religious Society 
soe’ speaking) can subsist, or be preserved 
rom utterly relapsing and falling away into 
confusion, Without proper rules and govern- 
ment. And what signify rules if not observed? 
And proper measures taken with those that 
knowingly transgress the same%, And farther, 
may it be calmly and seriously considered, that 
when those persons, who owning our princi- 
ples, and professing themselves to be members 
of our Society, and were looked upen as such, 
while they walked orderly, have wilfully vio- 
lated the wholesome rules agreed upon and 
established amongst us, have by their own very 
actions, and not submitting to the. means used 
by the church for their restoration, disunited 
themselves frcm membership with the body of 
which they had been members; and that the 
pers of Daniel, given forth against them are 
ut declarations, that such persons having 
committed such things which are disallowed 
by the church, and not truly repenting, and 
giving satisfaction, are thereupon disowned. | 

So, dear Friends, with the words of the 
prophet, I shall draw to a conclusiom Seek 
the Lord while he is to be found; call upon 
him while he is near. Let the wicked forsake 
his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts. 
And let him retusn to the Lord, and he will 
have mercy upon him, and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon, 

Having now honestly thus paid the debt of 
love I have long owed you, I bid you farewell, 
and subscribe myself, in much sincerity, your 
real friend and well-wisher, who can do no 
less than still pray for you, that you may be 
reconciled unto .God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. : 








Virginia Yearly Meeting of Friends, we are 
informed, ‘was held at Cedar Creek, com+ 
mencing with the select meeting on Seventh 
day, the 15th, and terminating with the sittings 
of the ting for business on Fourth day 
afieragiiaetbtiowing.’ It is composed of two 
smdjl quarterly“meetings, in one of which there 
fs but one monthly meeting of men Friends 
regularly kept up. ‘The other, which is held 
at Gravelly, Run when the yearly meeting 
is at Cedar Creek, consisted at its late session 
of about twelve members, who held the quar- 
ter on their way up to the yearly meeting. 
Epistles weré feceived from most of our yearly 
meetings, and replies to them, and Epistles ad- 
dressed to the others with which they corres- 
pond were prepared. Notwithstanding Friends 
are much reduced in number in Virginia, they 
are greatly interegted for the liberation of the 
coloured. people, and in defending the rights of 
those who have been emancipated, but upon 
whom attempts are made to hold them illegally 
in bondage. Located amongst slave-holders, 
and participating but sparingly in the advan- 
tages of religious Society, the few who stand 
as representatives of Friends in that country, 
claim the sympathy of their brethren and sis- 
ters more favourably circumstanced; and as 
long as there is a meeting~held in that section 
which bears the name of a quarterly or yearly 
meeting, itavould appear they should receive 
the judicious ,attentions of Friends, who may 
be qualified t6 counsel them, and administer 
strength in their reduced condition. 

The annual report of the Tract Association 
of Friends, inserted to-day, furnishes abundant 
evidence of its capabilities for extensive good, 
and of its claims to liberal patronage. 


\ Davin Hatt. 


Skipton, 17th of 4th mo. 1747. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West town, will meet in Philadel- 
phia on Sixth day, the 11th of next month, at 
3 o’clock p.m. The committee on instruction 
meet on the same day at 10 o'clock, a. m. And 
the visifing committee assemble at the school 
on Seventh day, the 5th of the month. 

Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo. 29th, 1841. 








































Diep, in Fall River, (Mass.,) on the 18th of Fourth 
month, of pulmonary consumption, Clark Suove, aged 
54 years. In the removal of this dear Friend from 
works to rewards, we feel that we have lost one who 
has long been a faithful supporter of the principles and 
testimonies of our Society, and who was zealous! 
engaged for the maintenance of our discipline. His 
illness was of several years duration, and although at 
seasons he suffered much therefrom, yet he was en- 
abled to attend meetings, and to participate in the con- 
cerns of Society most of the time, until a few months 
previous to his death. The result of his disease ap- 
peared for a whilé hidden from him, yet he mani- 
fested much patience and composure, often expressing 
a desire to be resigned to whatever in infinite wisdom 
might be his lot; and craved for patience to hold out 
to the end, that he might obtain the crown. A few 
er before his close, he remarked to some who were 
with him, that he left it as his testimony, and wished 
it to be so understood when he was gone, that he died 
in the: faith in which he had lived; and although at 
seasons he had felt much weakness and poverty of spi- 
rit, yet he had now a blessed evidence given him, that 
he ltad not followed cunningly devised fables, and that 
his faith remained unshaken, that the only door b 
which we can enter the mansions of rest, is throug 
the redeeming, blood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ—that this is the only way by which we can 
experience a change of heart, and that there is no other 
foundation upon which we can build with safety. Fre- 
quently, during his illness, he manifested his concern 
that his children might be preserved from the vanities 
and follies of the world, and be faithful in the support 
of our principles and testimonies ; and that his house 
which had long been a house for Friends travelling in 
the cause of truth, might still be kept open for their 
reception. A short time before his death, he informed 
his friends that he saw nothing in his way, and that 
he felt perfectly resigned to his situation ; and in this 
state of peaceful oe ai he quietly departed with- 
out a sigh ora struggle. 

, on the seventeenth instant, Hannan Lewis, a 
member of the Religious Society of Friends, for many 
years a valuable helper and assistant in James Smith’s 
family, which the writer of this has a feeling sensible 
recollection of, particularly, during the residence of 
his family in Burlington. She closed her life amongst 
his children, where she had been acceptable and useful 
the last nine years of her life. 

, at his residence in Yorktown, Westchester 
County, New York, our esteemed Friend, Asrauam [. 
Unperaitt, in the 78th year of his age: from the early 
part of his life he has filled the station of an elder in 
Amewalk Monthly Meeting, and was a man of a strong 
mind and sound judgment, and being firmly attached 
to our religious Society, he was peculiarly useful in 
the exercise of the discipline. 

. at Richmond, N. H., on the 9th of First mo., 
1841, Wiiuiam Basserrt, a valued member and elder in 
the Society of Friends, in the 94th year of his age. 
He bore with Christian fortitude and resignation a 
painful illness of eight days continuance. To his 
family and friends he imparted much weighty counsel, 
and manifested great tenderness of spirit. He wished 
his absent friends to be told, that he died in the full 
belief of the same religious principles which he was 
convinced of in bis youth, and that now death had no 
sting ; nor the grave any victory over him. “ Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord.” 
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